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For “ The Friend.” 
THE DUCHOBORTZI. 


Robert Pinkerton, author of “ The Present 
State of the Greek Church in Russia,” and 
foreign agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in his work on Russia, published in 
1833, states some matters concerning a reli- 
gious sect in that nation, “ who,” he says, “ in 
many points, resemble the Society of Friends, 
aod are known under the different names 
of Duchobortzi, Molochani, and Duchovnie 
Christiani.”* Perhaps the information he 
gives may be new to some of the readers of 
“The Friend,” and prove interesting; som 
extracts are offered for insertion :— ° 

“In 1816, after having visited the tribe of 
Nogay Tartars that wander with their flocks 
and herd: about the extensive steppes of Lit- 
tle Tartary, on the sea of Asoff, and having 
made preparations for supplying the villages 
of German colonists, recently settled there, 
with the Holy Scriptures, I purposed, on my 
way towards the Crimea, to see the Ducho- 
bortzi, who live on the river Molochnia, and 
on the sea of Asoff. 

“ On approaching the first of their villages, 
on the Molochnia, I met with a female, and 
inquired of her where the chief person of the 
place resided. ‘The answer she gave me was, 
‘ Among us, no one is greater than another.’ 
The next person I met was a shepherd attend- 


- ing his flock, an old man with grey hair. I 


made my driver stop, and beckoned to the 
man to draw near. ‘This he did; and uncov- 
ering his head, he leaned over his staff, and 
replied to my inquiries. I asked him if he 
could read ; he replied, ‘ Yes; [ can read the 
Word of life.’ From this I naturally thought 
that he was able to read the Bible, and offered 
him a Traet on the Bible Society. He re- 
fused, however, to accept it; saying, that he 
could not read our books, but only the book of 
life which he had learnt by heart; in other 
words, that he could repeat the principal doc- 
trinal and moral articles of the sect. And 
when I touched upon some of the articles, as 
given in my work on the Greek church, he 





* Duchobortzi, “ Wrestlers with the Spirit.” Molo- 
chani, “ eaters of milk in the time of the fasts.” Du- 
chovnie Christiani, “ Spiritual Christians.” 


his memory failed him. 

“I stopped in a second village, and without 
ceremony entered one of the best-looking 
houses, reqnesting’a glass of water; this a 
young man readily handed to me. After a 
little talk with him, I discovered that I was in 
the Chancery, or place where the civil affairs 
of the sect are’ transacted. -I told him dis- 
tinctly what my objeet was in visiting them, 
and begged him to introduce me to some of 
their seniors. All this seeried rather suspi- 
cious to him; yet he sent for one of the elders 
who had been in Petersburg as ‘a deputy to the 
government, and who, soon after, with several 
of his’ brethren, made his appearance. After 
a little talk about Senatof Hoblitz, and other 
gentlemen who had shown them kindness 
during their stay in Petersburg, they seemed 
in some degree to lay aside their reserve, ‘and 
replied more freely to my inquiries. I took 
out my volume on the Greek Church, and read. 
to the assembly the passages which I had 
written concerning the Duchobortzi; and I 
had the satisfaction of hearing them distinctly 
state their principles in the very terms there 
given. As soon as [ began any paragraph, 
by translating a few words, they generally 
gave the remainder exactly as stated in the 
book. ‘The two prayers they repeated verba- 
tim. One passage only was found to require 
explanation—that of their having all things in 
common, (page 312.) This was their prac- 
tice when they came to the Molochnia ; but 
now every family has its own private property, 
cattle, fields, &c., &c. Still they have fields 
of corn, gardens, and flocks which belong to 
the whole community, and the revenues of 
which are applied for the common benefit of 
the Society. This is also the custom of the 
Mennonites, who live near them, and of other 
German colonists; a custom, in their case, 
independent of religious considerations. 

“This extraordinary sect (the Duchobort- 
zi) is settled in eight villages, and consists of| 
about 2500 souls. I saw an individual of them | 
who had been sixteen years exiled to Siberia | 


well-cultivated fields, widely distinguish them 


from the common Russian peasantry. 
“Their neighbours the Mennonites, and 
other German colonists, speak well of their 
morals ; but all complain of the reserve and 
shyness of their character. No doubt they 
have been taught this by the severe persecu- 
tions to which they have for ages been ex- 
pésed, and out of which they can scarcely yet 
believe themselves delivered. Their neigh- 
bours seem to know but little of their religious 
tenets. The Mennonites say they age a 
peaceable and industrious people ; but accuse 
them of hypocrisy; hence, say they, when 
some of their members were convicted of 
drunkenness, they denied the fact, and main- 
tained that their members were all holy. 
Very few among them appear to be capable 
of reading ; yet their members seem to have 
had the doctrines of the sect instilled into 
them by oral instruction. ‘These lessons are 
committed to memory. They have no schools 


for their children ; nor did I see a book of any 


kind among them. I recommended to them 
the Bible, and offered to supply them with it ; 
but they refused to accept any copies, saying, 
‘That what was in the Bible was in them 
also!’ I told them that some of their neigh- 
bours suspected them of immoral habits; be- 
cause, ia speaking of females and children, 
they did not use the common expressions of 
‘my wife,’ ‘ my child,’ &c. ; but ‘ my sister,’ 
‘our child,’ &c. This insinuation they indig- 
nantly repelled, exclaiming, ‘ Are we then 
beasts?’ ‘ But,’ continued they, ‘ we are ac- 
customed to every kind of false accusation.’ 

“Their whole aspect, and manner of inter- 
course with strangers, indicate a degree of 
shyness and distrust which is quite extraordi- 
nary ; hence, also, their evasive answers to 
all direct inquiries respecting their sect. 
Some of them, however, ventured to speak 
with me freely, and with warmth, against the 
use of images in worship. Their assemblies 
for religious purposes are held in the open air, 
or in private dwellings, according as the 
weather suits. They say their doctrines are 


for conscience sake. He spoke with great/as old as the world; and they either would 


feeling when contrasting his former sufferings 
with his present prosperous circumstances. 
He was a fine-looking, middle-aged man, and 
was returning on horseback from viewing his 
corn-fields and flocks, country-like, without 
his coat. They have been collected from 
every part of the empire, and are entirely 
separated from the Greek Church: indeed it 
was the object of government in colonizing 
them here, to put it out of their power to 
make any more proselytes to their peculiar 
opinions. Their neat and clean dress, com- 
fortable-looking huts, and industrious habits ; 
their numerous flocks, and extensive and 


not, or could not, give me any particulars of 

the rise of the sect in Russia. Pace doubt- 

less, the heavy burden of superstitious cere- 

monies in the services of the Greek Church 

which drove the founders of this sect to reject 

_ ee and external ordinances of every 
ind. 

** But we need not wonder at these indica- 
tions of fear and distrust ; for at the very time 
I visited them, as I afterwards learned, in- 
trigues were on foot in order to ruin them, 
under the two-fold accusation of their har- 
bouring deserters, and making proselytes. 
This attempt gave rise to the following 
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SO EENENENESNE(ELSEEEE 
rescript from the late Emperor Alex «er, to 


the governor-general of Cherson 7 «| ch, on 
account of the principles it contains, I wil- 
lingly insert in an English translation. 


To the Military Governor of Cherson. 


‘“ From two reports which you have sent to 
the minister of police, respecting the settlers 
in the district of Melitopol, usually denomi- 
nated Duchobortzi, | observe that you desire 
to have them removed from their present situ- 
ation, and settled in another. You are led to 
make this proposition by certain rumours 
which have reached you respecting their 
alleged wicked lives and anti-social princi- 
ples, and their efforts to propagate the same. 

“In consequence of this, and also of peti- 
tions sent in from the Duchobortzi themselves, 
praying for protection from oppression, I have 
already ordered the minister of police to cor- 
respond with you, about procuring the most 
specter information respecting the Ducho- 
bortzi 


* At the same time I judge it necessary to 
call your attention, in a particular manner, to 
the original occasion of removing these people 
from the Ukraine and other governments, and 
settling them in the Melitopol district of the 
Taurian government, on the stream Moloch- 
nia. This removal and colonizing took place, 
as you may learn, expressly by my orders, 
ee to the then governor of New Russia, 

iklashefskoy, on the 26th of January, 1802 ; 
partly on account of the miseries which they 
had suffered, and partly with the view of pro- 
tecting them from the improper and fruitless 
severities used inst them on account of 
their peculiar religious opinions. They are 
now sufficiently separated from intercourse 
with the rest of the nation, and thereby a stop 
is put to the further extension of this sect. 
For several years past the government has re- 
ceived no ¢omplaints, from any quarter, re- 
specting disorders among them ; and, on this 
account, it has sufficient reason to believe the 
measures already adopted adequate. 

“The secession of this people from the or- 
thodox Greco-Russian Church is certainly, 
on their side, an error, grounded on certain 
false opinions respecting real worship and the 
spirit of Christianity. This proceeds from a 


want of cultivation ; for they have a zeal of 


God, but not according to knowledge. 

“ But, is it proper for an enlightened Chris- 
tian government to attempt to bring back the 
strayed sheep into the bosom of the church by 
severe and oppressive means! The doctrine 
of the Saviour of the world, who appeared on 
earth to seek and:to save that which was lost, 
can never be instilled into men by force and 


oppression—can never justify the infliction of 


temporal ruin on him whom it seeks to bring 
into the way of truth. True faith is produced 
by the grace of God, through conviction ; and 
cometh through instruction, meekness, and, 
above all, good example. Severity, on the 
contrary, convinceth not ; but hardeneth more 
and more. All the measures of severity ex- 
hausted upon the Duchobortzi, during the 
thirty years preceding 1801, not only did not 
root out this sect, but more and more increas- 
ed the number of its adherents. 










such a cause, would bri 
troubles; and they would th 
account of a mere report, without having the 
truth of the accusation inquired into and 
proved. Government never acts thus, on any 
occasion, or with any person whatever; nor 
can the orthodox church, however desirous of 
bringing back those children who hae aban- 
doned her communion, approve of persecution 
in this matter; which is so contrary to the 
Spirit of her Head, Christ the Saviour, that 
He has left to His followers this memorable 
saying: ‘But if ye had &nown what that 
meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, 
ye would not have condemned the guiltless.’ 
Matt. 12. 7. 






only as are contrary to it, and thereby put a 
sto 

be ciaiad that for the sake of one, or even 
several offenders convicted of these crimes, 
the whole society of the settlers, who have 
had no part in them, should be involved, or 
suffer persecution. 


and accusations are sent in, an attentive in- 
quiry is necessary, to ascertain by whom such 





“The rulers of several provinces have re- 


peatedly given very favourable reports of the 
behaviour of the Duchobortzi ; though, at the 
same time, they complained of them for sepa- 
rating from the orthodox church. The sena- 
tors Lapuhin and Neledinskoy Meletski, at 
their revision of the government of Ukraine 
in 1801, having found them there, gave them, 
in many respects, though they did not defend 
their errors, a good character ; because they 
judged of them impartially, and according to 


Christian charity. 

“ All these circumstances clearly prove, 
that it is not a removal of these people to new 
settlements which demands my consideration, 


but the granting to them speedy protection 
from all superfluous severities on account of 
their peculiar opinions in the affairs of salva- 
tion and conscience ; matters, in which force 
and oppression ought never to have any part. 


“ The removal and re-settling of them, for 
upon them new 
us be punished on 


“It is only by acting according to this spi- 
rit, the spirit of true Christianity, that the 
desired object is ever likely to be attained. 

“ This colony I therefore commit to your 


own particular and immediate inspection and 
care. Not trusting to the reports of any one, 
you will not fail, impartially, to eXamine into 
all the circumstances of the case yourself ; 
learn, in particular, their manner of life and 
conversation, viewing them with the eye of 


an impartial and watchful ruler, who seeks 
the prosperity of government in promoting 
the good of the different classes of its subjects 
committed to his care. It is necessary thatall 
should feel, that they live under the security 
and protection of the laws: then it may be 
expected that they will love and feel attach- 
ment to the government, and look for justice 
consistent with the laws, which are so bene- 
ficent to them. Should you even discover that 
there are amongst the colonists those who 
conceal deserters—or that they try to seduce 
others from the National Church, into their 
ewo way of thinking about religion—then 
turn the force of the law against such acts 


to the evil. But, even then, it must not 


“On occasions of this kind, when reports 





accusations are made, and what may be their 
probable motive for making them. ‘Thus the 


two Duchobortzi mentioned in your reports, 


who, after their return to the orthodox church, 
accused this society of various crimes, and 
gave information respecting the wicked lives 
which its members led, may have done all this 
out of anger or revenge; for it may very 
easily have happened, that they themselves 
were excluded from the Society because of 
their bad conduct, or left it on account of 
some quarrel or enmity. The mere accuga- 
tions of such persons hardly deserve any atten- 
tion at all, and ought never-to serve as the 
foundation of an immediate and severe cen- 
sure, apprehension, imprisonment, and perse- 
cution, of people not yet convicted of any evil 
intentions or actions. 

“Even the very examination into a sus- 
pected offence ought to be conducted in such 
a way, that the innocent may on no occasion 
suffer in consequence of it. 

“ You will therefore not fail to conform 
punctually to these my sentiments here ex- 
pressed; and from following this course I 
anticipate every possible success. 

“In the mean time, you will report to me 
fully concerning the measures you adopt, and 
the discoveries you make, after taking this 
colony under your own immediate protection. 

[The original is signed by his Imperial Majesty's 

hand ; thus) 
“ ALEXANDER.” 

« St. Petersburg, Dec. 9, 1816.” 

(To be continued.) 
roel 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
Dr. Howe’s Report. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


The following extracts will show her idea 
about the seat of sensation. ‘ During the 
lesson to-day, Laura stopped suddenly, and 
holding her forehead, said, ‘ J think very hard ; 
was I baby did I think?’ Meaning, when I 
was a baby did I think, &c. 

“ Again, Laura came to me to-day, saying, 
‘ Doctor will come in fourteen days, I think 
in my head.’ Asked her if she did not think 
in her side and heart. ‘ No,’ said she, ‘ J 
cannot think in heart ; 1 think in head.’ Why? 
‘ I cannot know ; all little girls cannot know 
about heart.” When she is disappointed, or 
a friend is sick, and she is at all sad, she says, 
“ My heart aches ; when heart aches does 
blood run?” She had been told about the 
blood circulating, but supposed that it did so 
only when she could feel it. “ Does blood 
run'in my eyes? I cannot feel eyes-blood run.” 
One day, when probably her brain was fa- 
tigued, she said, ‘“‘ Why cannot I stop to think? 
l cannot help to think all days ; do you stop 
to think? does Harrison stop to think now he 
is dead ?” This was just after the President’s 
death, an event about which the blind children 
had talked much among themselves, and to 
Laura. And here, upon giving what seem 
to me the child’s notions about death ; it will 
be proper to remark, that they are less cu- 
rious and yaluable to the psychologist than 
they would have been had she been more 
completely isolated. Within the last year, 





she has acquired great facility of conversing 
course may have 
It would have 
been perfectly easy to isolate her by adopting 
an arbitrary system of signs, and not teaching 
it to others ; but this would have been great in- 


with other persons, and of 
received notions from them. 


justice to the child, because the only possible 


way to make her familiar with language, was 
constant opportunity of exercising as fast as 
ow, no teacher could be 
with her always; and if she could, a teacher 
cannot be a child, and Laura craved at times 


ahe learned it. 


the society of children. 


Strong, therefore, as was the temptation to 
improve this rare opportunity of —e the 
ook- 

ing at mind with a microscope,) it was not to 
be listened te a moment, even though a reve- 
lation of the whole arcana of thought were to 


development of mind, (for it seemed like 


have been the reward. 

Great caution, however, has been used with 
regard to the manner of her intercourse with 
others, and tothe persons also. Latterly she 
has shown much less desire to be with children 
than when she could use only a few words, 
and when she delighted to frolic and romp with 
them. She will now sit quietly alone by the 
hour, writing or sewing, and occasionally 
indulging in a soliloquy, or an imaginary dia- 
logue. 

But to return to her notion of death, which 
leads us rather from the intellectual to the 
moral part of her nature. The attachment to 
life is such a strong and universal feeling, that 
if any thing deserves the name of an innate 
sense, this certainly does. It acts, however, 
instinctively and blindly, and I doubt not, 
influences Laura’s feelings, and causes her to 
shrink from any thing which may alarm her 


love of existence by suggesting that it may 
cease. 


could obtain any satisfactory account from any 
one of the impression it made upon her ; in- 
deed, it was impossible then to do any thing 
more than guess, from her appearance, what 
was passing in her mind. She can now her- 
self describe the feeling that then agitated her 
on touching a corpse for the first time. She 
was acquainted with two little girls, sisters, in 
Cambridge, Adeline and Elizabeth. Adeline 
died during the year before last. Not long 
since, in giving a lesson in geography, her 
teacher began to describe Cambridge; the 
mention of Cambridge called up a new sub- 
ject, and she asked, ** Did you see Adeline in 
box ?” I answered, yes. “ She was very cold, 
and not smooth ; ground made her rough.” I 
tried to change the subject here, but it was in 
vain ; she wished to know how long the box 
was, &c.; she said,“ Drew told me about 
Adelaine ; did she feel? Did Elizabeth cry 
and feel sick? Idid not cry, because I did 
not think much about it.” She then drew in 
her hands shudderingly, as if cold. I asked 
her what was the matter. She said, “ J 
thought about 1 was afraid to feel of dead 
man before I came here, when I was very lit- 
tle girl with my mother ; I felt of dead head’s 
eyes and nose ; I thought it was man’s ; I did 
not know.” Now, it is impossible that any 
one could have said any thing to her on the 





It appears she had been carried to a 
funeral, before she came here, though I never 








the man was in, was temporary or lasting ; 


she knew only that it was a being once moving 
and breathing like herself; but now, confined 
in a coflin, cold, and still, and stiff,—in a word, 
in a state which she did not comprehend ; but 


from which nature made her recoil. 


During the past year, she all at once re- 
fused to eat meat, and, being asked why, she 
-” I pushed the 

inquiry, and found she had been in the kitch- 
en, and felt of a dead turkey, from which she 
suddenly recoiled. She continued disinclined 
to eat meat for some weeks, but gradually she 
ain ; and now, although 
she understands that fowl, sheep, calves, &c., 
are killed ‘to furnish meat, she eats it with 


said, ‘* Because it is dead 


came to her appetite 


relish. 


Thus it appears, that like other human 
beings, she has that instinctive attachment to 


life which is necessary to its preservation, and 
which makes her shrink from any thing that 
reminds her of its possible extinction, without, 
nevertheless, its being so strong as seriously 
to mar her enjoyment. 


I mentioned some circumstances in my last 


report which made me infer her native mo- 
desty; and although such a_ supposition 
seems to some unphilosophical, I can only 
say, that careful observation during the past 
year, corroborates the opinion then advanced. 

Laura is still so young, and her physical 


development is yet so imperfect,—she is so 


child-like in appearance and action,—that it 
is impossible to suppose she has as yet any 
idea of sex ; nevertheless, no young lady can 
be more modest and proper in dress and de- 
meanour than she is. It has been suggested, 


that as her father was obliged, when she was 
young, to coerce her to many things which 
she was disinclined to do, she may have con- 
ceived a fear of évery one in man’s dress. But, 
she was much accustomed from childhood, at 


home, to the society of a simple, kind-hearted 
man, who loved her tenderly, and with whom 
she was perfectly familiar; it was not, there- 
fore, the dress which affected her. 

I may add, moreover, that from the time 
she came here, she has never been accustomed 
to be in company with any man but myself; 
and that I have, in view of the future, very 
carefully refrained from even those endearing 
caresses which one naturally bestows upon a 
child of eight years old, to whom one is ten- 
derly attached. But this will not account for 
such facts as the following :—during the last 
year, she received from a lady a present of a 
beautifully-dressed doll, with a bed, bed- 
clothes, and chamber furniture of all kinds. 
Never was a child happicr than she was ; and 
a long time passed in examining and admiring 
the wardrobe and furniture. The wash-stand 
was arranged ; towels were folded ; the bureau 
was put in place; the linen was deposited in 
the tiny drawers; at last the bed was nicely 
made; the pillows smoothed; the top sheet 
turned trimly over, and the bed half opened, 
as if coquetishly inviting Miss Dolly to come 
in; but here Laura began to hesitate, and kept 
coming to my chair to see if I was still in the 
room, and going away again, laughing, when 
she found me. At last [ went out, and as soon 
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as she perceived the jar of the shutting door, 
she commenced undressing the doll, and put- 
ting it to bed, eagerly desiring her teacher, (a 
lady,) to admire the operation. 

She, as I said, is not familiarly acquainted 
with any man but myself. When she meets 
with one, she shrinks back coyly; though 
if it be a lady, she is familiar, and will receive 
and return caresses ; nevertheless, she has no 
manner of fear or awe of me. She plays with 
me as she would with a girl. Hardly a day 
passes without a game at romps between us; 
yet never, even by inadvertence, does she 
ene the most scrupulous propriety, an@ 
would as instinctively and promptly correct 
any derangement of her dress, as a girl of 
fourteen trained to the strictest decorum. Per- 
ceiving, one day, that I kissed alittle girt 
much younger than herself, she noticed it, and 
stood thinking a moment, and then asked me 
gravely, “ Why did you kiss Rebecca?” and 


some hours after, she asked the same question 
a 








subject ; she could not know whether the state 


in. 

She had heard much about little Oliver 
Caswell, the deaf and blind boy, before he 
came, and was very desirous to know him. 
During their first interview, after she became 
a little familiar and playful, she suddenly 
snatched a kiss,—but drew back quick as 
lightning, and by the expression of her coun- 
tenance, and a little confusion of manner, 
showed that by a hasty impulse, she had done 
something of the propriety of which she was 
doubtful. This is the only instance in which 
I have known her to show a sense of shame, 
or to have any occasion to do so, even if this 
can be considered as one. 

The development of her moral nature during 
the past year has been such as her previous 
sweetness of temper, benevolence, and truth- 
fulness, led me to expect. The different traits 
of character have unfolded successively, as 
pure and spotless as the petals of a rose. 

(To be continued.) 


ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS, 
(Concluded from page 292.) 


“ On the north, where we stood, the Asphal- 
tites is bounded by ‘ the Great Plain; on the 
west by the mountains of Judah ; on the east 
by those of Moab and the lofty Pisgah, and 
on the south by the deserts of Idumea. The 
sea is here only eight miles in breadth ; but it 
is wider towards the south. Its length is 
variously stated at thirty, forty, and fifty 
miles; for every attempt to ascertain this 
accurately by sailing over it has proved abor- 
tive. The last was made, only a year ago, by 
the English gentleman already referred to. 

“« When taken up in a glass, the water ap- 
pears perfectly clear; but, when viewed en 
masse under a cloudless sky, though in some 
parts it reflects imperfectly the azure hue, yet 
in others it is quite brown. The taste is in- 


conceivably nauseous, salter than the ocean, 
and singularly bitter, like sea-water mixed 
with Epsom salts and quinine. It acts on the 
eyes as pungently as smoke, and produces on 
the skin a sensation resembling that of ‘ prickly 
heat,’ leaving behind a white saline deposit. 
Having already filled some bottles in the 
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| re a RR 


stream of Jordan, we were desirous of carry- 
ing to England a similar sample from the 
Dead Sea, which we succeeded in doing. An 
analysis of this water some years ago esta- 
blished the fact, that it contains nearly one- 
fourth of its own weight of various salts ; the 
principal of which are muriate of soda, muri- 
ate of magnesia, and muriate of lime ; with a 
small proportion of sulphate of lime. This 
accounts for its remarkable specific gravity, 
noticed by every writer on the subject, 
whether ancient or modern, and now found by 
experiment to exceed that of rain-water by 
thore than sixteen per cent. We proved it 
practically ; for our whole party, consisting of 
five persons, plunged in and remained some 
time in the lake. Though the assertion be 
not true that a flat dense mass of iron will be 
sustained on the surface ; yet a man who can- 


not float elsewhere, finds no difficulty here ; | 


having proceeded some way into the lake, till 
his shoulders are nearly immersed, his feet 
are actually borne off the ground, and he 
walks, as it were, on water; or else his legs 
are forcibly raised, and he is compelled either 
to float or swim. To sink or dive would re- 
quire some effort. The specific gravity of the 
water accounts for its reputed immobility ; it 
is less easily excited than that of any other 
known lake, and sooner resumes its wonted 
stillness. ; 

‘«‘ Bitumen, or asphaltos, which gave to the 
Dead Sea the name of Asphaltites, is very 
scarce on the north shore; but we were so 
fortunate as to secure a specimen ; on the east 
and west, it is picked up in considerable 
quantities, and being taken to Jerusalem, it is 
manufactured into beads and crucifixes. It 
has been called a ‘ fetid limestone ;’ and has 
been said to emit a peculiarly offensive smell 
in burning, while in process of combustion it 
loses only weight, retaining its bulk unimpair- 
ed. We did not obtain enough to make ex- 
periments ; therefore, all I venture to state is, 
that to a casual observer, it appears like very 
hard pitch. There is reason to believe that 
the bed of the lake, or its immediate substra- 
tum, consists of bitumen, which, from time to 
time, is fused by the action of subterranean 
fires, and thrown up into the water, whence it 
finds its way to the banks. Some have sup- 
posed that the destruction of Sodom was 
effected by the ignition through the agency of 
lightning of the asphaltos, on which it stood : 
but the conjectures of philosophers are silenced 
by the declaration of omnipotent wisdom. 
‘The Lord rained upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out 
of heaven.* Some terrestial phenomena 
might have accompanied this preternatural 
shower, and possibly did so; but we dare not 
attempt to explain a miracle, or suffer reason 
to trench on what is so clearly the province of 
faith. 

“ The fiction, that the Dead Sea is a second 
Avernus,t over which birds cannot fly, was 
disproved by some wild ducks that crossed the 





* Gen. 19. 24. 

+ The lake Avernus derived its name (signifying 
without birds) from a similar fable, that birds attempt- 
ing to fly over it fell dead into its waters. 


create 


hills of Judah. We perceived no fish, nor 
could we learn that any are ever caught here 
by the Arabs. 

“‘ Having satisfied our curiosity, we turned 
our horses heads again towards Jericho, and 
galloped a second time over the barren plain. 
It was 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when, after 
paying a second visit to the tomb of Lazarus 
at Bethany, we found ourselves at the foot of 
Olivet, and re-entered the Holy City by the 
gate of St. Stephen. 

** As the road from Jerusalem to Hebron is 
as much infested by Bedouins as that to Jeri- 
cho, it was necessary, before undertaking an 
excursion in which we could not enjoy the pro- 
tection of a caravan, to wait on the governor 
of the city and solicit an escort. The gover- 
nor promised that'a guard should meet us at 
the pools of Solomon, on the road to Hebron ; 
accordingly, at an early hour, we left Jeiusa- 
lem by the gate of Al Rhuleel. In Arabic, 
Ibrahim al Rhuleel, or ‘ Abraham, the friend’ 
|(of God) designates Hebron, the burial-place 
of that patriarch. This long name is con- 








the father of the faithful, is retained with great 
jealousy by the Mobammedans, who, no less 
than the Jews descended from his loins, hold 
him in the highest honour. Passing through 
the ‘valley of Rephaim,’ or the valley of the 
Giants, where David routed the armies of the 
Philistines,* we quenched our thirst at the 
fountain where the magi are said to have seen 
a second time the star that guided them to 
Bethlehem.t 
** Beyond is a square building, like a com- 
mon Mohammedan tomb, surmounted by a 
dome, and held in great veneration by Jews 
and ‘Turks, as the sepulchre of Rachel. ‘The 





structure itself is palpably modern; but the 


site is probably the true one, for it exactly an- 


swers to the scriptural description; Jacob 


and Rachel ‘ journeyed from Bethel, and there 
was but a little way to come to Ephrath ; and 
Rachel died, and was buried in the way to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And Jacob 
set a pillar upon her grave.’t 

“‘ The * pools of Solomon’ are between three 
and»four miles from Rachel’s tomb. ‘They 
consist of three large reservoirs on sloping 
ground, at intervals of sixty yards, each lower 
than the one preceding, whence it receives its 
water ; the first being supplied by a spring at 
a little distance. They are all of considerable 
depth, and about eighty yards in breadth, but 
they decrease successively in length. The 
first is about two hundred, and the third a 
hundred and forty yards. Though the pools 
be devoid of beauty, yet their dimensions and 
the solidity of the masonry, excite admiration. 
The spring whence the water flowed to sup- 
ply them was secured, as at this day, by a 
building opened and closed at pleasure ; and 
Solomon’s large gardens, surrounded with high 
walls, were near at hand. It was from these 
gardens and this spring, the Monks maintain, 
that the imagery of the Song of Solomon was 
deduced, ‘ A garden inclosed is my sister, my 





* 2 Sam. 5, 22, 25. 
t Gen. 35. 16. 19, 20. 


+ Matt. 2. 9. 


| Jake as we watched them, from Moab to the | 













spouse ; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed.’* 
From the reservoirs an aqueduct, now out of 
repair, once conveyed water to Jerusalem ; 
and the same cause renders the one and the 
other peculiarly interesting ; namely, the high 
degree of probability with which it may be 
predicated regarding them, that they are actu- 
ally the works of Solomon, and that the ‘ pools’ 
are those referred to by him, when he says, 
‘I made me gardens and orchards, and I plant- 
ed trees in them of all kinds of fruits. I made 
me pools of water, to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees.’t 

‘The country traversed by the road to 
Hebron is wild as nature’s wildest produc- 
tions. It consists of a series of barren hills, 
which swarm with Bedouin banditti. Hebron 
stands on the north of the terfitory of the 
Hittites and Amorites, on thé confines of 
Judea and Idumea ; and for seven years it was 
the seat of David’s government. The valley 
in which it is situated acquired the name of 
Eshcol,{ on account of its clusters of grapes, 
which have been already alluded to. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, the houses high 





tracted into Al Rhuleel, which appellation of|and dark, and the town is gloomy. One 


fourth of the population, about five hundred in 
number, are Jews, who go thither from all 
parts of the world, that they may repose in 
death near the ashes of the patriarchs. 

“The association which endears it to the 
Jew is likewise that which makes Hebron 
interesting to the Christian : it was the burial 
place of Sarah and Rebekah, of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, whose dust lies in ‘ the cave 
of the field of Machpelah, which Abraham 
bought for a possession of a burying-place of 
Ephron, the Hittite, before Mamre.’ 

“ The plain close to Hebron is still called 
‘ The plain of Mamre,’ and venerated by the 
Jews as that which witnessed the earnest and 
touching intercession ‘of Abraham for the 
devoted city of Sodom.§ Retracing our steps 
from Hebron, we again reached the pools of 
Solomon, when we turned to the right towards 
Bethlehem, or ‘ The House of Mercy ;’ no in- 
appropriate name for the site of the nativity 
of the Messiah. This interesting village stands 
on the top of a high hill, distant about six 
miles from Jerusalem, and commanding an 
extensive view of the surrounding mountain- 
ous country; in the midst of which it is a 
conspicuous object, pointing out the birth-place 
of him who ennobled a comparatively insigni- 
ficant division of the promised land, by here 
manifesting himself as the ‘ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting.’|| 

‘On the south, at a distance of six miles, 
is Tekoah, not very far from which is En- 
gedi, the strong hold of David, wherein he hid 
himself from Saul, and generously saved the 
life of his persecutor.** 

“No Mohammedan resides aj Bethlehem. 
Whether this be owing to an opinion indus- 
triously circulated by the Christians, that the 
air of the place is prejudicial to Moslim health, 
or to some other cause, may be doubted ; but 





* Can. 4. 12. + Ecel. 2. 5, 6. 
t Numb. 13. 23, 24, § Gen. 18, 23—32, 
| Mic. 5. 2, T 2 Sam. 14. 2. 


** |] Sam. 24. 1—4. 
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it is an interesting fact that the birth-place of 
the Messiah is unpolluted by the creed of the 
Saracen impostor, and that the Christians resi- 
dent there, amounting to five hundred, are en- 
dowed with certain privileges not granted to 
their brethren in other parts of Judea. The 
personal appearance of the natives supports 
the reputation for beauty enjoyed by the ‘ fair 
and ruddy’ David, the son of Jesse, the Beth- 
lehemite ; for the men are a peculiar fine race, 
and the women are regarded as the handsom- 
est in Syria. 

“ After three days’ absence, we once again 
entered the Holy City ; the excitement, 
hardships, and fatigue of the tour, especially 
of the preceding week, concurring with the 

tilential air of Jericho, brought on a fever. 

na room with fourteen windows, in the ab- 
sence of medical aid, of European comforts, 
and of what even an English labourer would 
be inclined to call the necessaries of life, this 
disease was not a little aggravated ; an anxious 
desire, therefore, to get back to the compara- 
tive comforts and civilization of Smyrna led 
me, afler some days of suffering, to make a 
premature effort to reach the coast. 

“ Bidding a final adieu to the Holy City, we 
again left it by the Bethlehem gate ; and, tra- 
velling over a desert and stony track, arrived 


town founded by a Roman colony. It stands 
in the Turpentine valley, or the valley of 
Elah, where the shepherd boy, strong in 
heavenly confidence, encountered with a sling 
and a stone the giant who defied the armies 
of Israel. As the face of nature, when unaf- 
fected by the action of the sea and subterra- 
nean fires, preserves its grand outlines; it is 
probable that it presents to the eye of the tra- 
veller, passing through this defile, nearly the 
same features as those exhibited in the day 
when the * Philistines stood on a mountain on 
the one side, and Israel stood on a mountain 
on the other side ;’ and that the very stream 
which now waters the valley runs in the iden- 
tical channel from which the young Bethle- 
hemite ‘ chose him five smooth stones.’* 
“Riding under a castle, built in the time of 
the Crusades, and some ruins called Sebah, 
which point out the site of the ancient city of 
Modin, the residence and cemetry of the brave 
Maccabees, we reached a village known by 
the name of its chief, Abooghoosh, about two 
hours and a half from Jerusalem. The ruins 
of a handsomé Latin church yet mark the 
village of Abooghoosh, which possesses a 
sanctity in the eyes of the Romanists as bei 


Jeremiah, by whose name they call it. 

“ For the first two hours, the road from 
Abooghoosh to the sea-coast lies over the 
mountains of Judah, and is as arduous as any 
we traversed between Lebanon and Judea. 
As the hills lose something of their height, and 
prepare to merge themselves in the plain, they 
exhibit less barrenness than in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, and are, to a considerable extent, 
covered with wild flowers; 


especially with 
pink and white roses. 





* 1 Sam. 17. 3. 40. + Jer. 1. 1. 


in an hour and a quarter at the village of Cul- 
loonea, a name corrupted from Colonia, a 


: 


the Anathoth of Scripture,t the birth-place of 


‘“‘ Leaving these mountains, we entered the 
fertile plain of Sharon, the soil of which is 
very rich, and abounds with an indigeuous 
flower resembling a double rose ; and probably 
that referred to in the Song of Solomon. 

“ Three hours across the plain brought us 
to Ramla, the ancient Arimathea. fore 
entering Jaffa, we came to a well supplied 
with delicious water ; beyond which the road 
lies between gardens, the most extensive, lux- 


uriant, and numerous in Palestine, fenced with 
thick and ~— hedges of cactus, the leaves of 


which were laden with their peculiar fruit. 


*“ At a distance of three hours from Ramla, 
and at the extremity of the broad vale of Sha- 
ron, Jaffa stands on the slope of a hill over- 
looking the sea. ‘Till within the last few 
years, in which Beyroct has risen into im- 
portance, it was the principal port of Syria; 
and, at the time we reached it, full fifty ships 
were riding at anchor in the roads, waiting to 


convey home the pilgrims whom devotion had 
brought to Jerusalem for the sacred festival 
of Easter. 


six thousand. 


“ Tradition assigns to Joppa an exceedingly 
ancient date. Pliny speaks of it as one of the 
oldest cities of the world; and some say that 
it derived its name from Japhet, the son of 
Noah, who wished to commemorate the con- 
struction of the ark by his father on this spot. 
With more certainty we are assured that it 
rt where Solomon received the 
banon for the building of the tem- 
ple ;* and where Jonah found a vessel going to 
Tarshish when ‘ he fled from the presence of 
the Lord.’+ Here, too, Peter enjoyed the 
vision which first revealed to him distinctly 
of God to make known his will to 
the Gentiles, and led him to lay aside his pre- 
Judices connected with a ceremonial and par- 
tial law.t The Monks carefully point out the 
house of Simon, the tanner, where the apostle 
lodged; as also the residence of Dorcas, 


was the 
cedars of 


the purpose 


whom he raised to life. 

“ But though the wretchedness of the 
modern city contrast painfully with the celeb- 
rity of ancient Joppa, and though the tradi- 
tions which connect certain of its localities 
with sacred events be ill-supported by facts, 
yet, to the eye of a traveller, worn out with 
toil, and eager for repose, it was peculiarly 
interesting, as it presented the prospect of an 
easy return to the comforts and refreshments 
of domestic life, now rendered almost neces- 
sary by illness, and greatly enhanced in value 
by a long period of deprivation.” 





* 2 Chron. 2. 16. 
t Acts 10. 9—16. 


+ Jonah 1. 3. 
§ Acts 9. 36. 43. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Old Enmity to Quaker Doctrine. 


“ These set up watches against those they 
in scorn call Quakers, betause they confess 
and witness the true Light, that lighteth every 
one that cometh into the world, amongst peo- 
ple as they pass through the country, or among 
their friends. This is the dangerous doctrine 





There could not have been less 
than two thousand hajees in the town, the 
usual population of which scarcely exceeds 








which watchmen are set up against, to subdue 
error, a8 they call it, which is the Light that 
doth enlighten every man that cometh into 


the world ; Him by whom the world was made, 
who was glorified with the Father before the 
world began. For those whom they in scorn 
call Quakers, have they set up their watches, 
able men, to take them up who bear their 
testimony, either in words, books or letters— 
and one shall not carry a letter to a friend, 
nor men visit their friends, nor visit prisoners, 
nor carry a book about them, either for their 
own use or for their friends’—men shall not 
see their friends, but watches are set up 
against them to catch and stop them.” 

** Many who are turned to the Light, Christ, 
have received the power of God, and are 
thereby become the sons of God. Now this 
birth that is born of God, are the powers of 
the world joined together to crucify ; to put 
to death these Jews in the spirit, as they put 
Christ to death in the flesh formerly. Against 
this they set their watches, this birth, brought 
forth by the mighty God of Jacob, who rides 
upon the high places of the earth. This is 
the birth that the professed Christians without 
the Life in our days rage against, and Jay out 
all their wisdom about. Are not the chief 
priests and wise men consulting together how 
they may destroy this birth. Is not this the 
birth that is banished out of your hearts, you. 
who profess the Scripture and are talkers of 
it, but do not own the Light and Life which 
the Scripture speaks of, and so will not have 
Christ to reign over you.” Gxrorcr Fox. 

Their anxiety to convict the Quakers was 
such, that while they were in prison, George 
Fox mentions that Edward Pyatt had a cheese 
sent him by his wife, and the jailor took it 
from him,and carried it to the mayor to search 
it for treasonable letters. This jailor was a 
very cruel man, but soon received the reward 
of his doings; for being turned out of office, 
he was imprisoned himself, locked in irons, 
beaten, and bid to remember how he had 
abused those good men, whom he had wicked- 
ly, without any cause, cast into that filthy 
prison. How soon and unexpectedly is it often 
realized, that the measure ye meet shall be 
measured to you again ! 


Tomb.—A house built for a skeleton: a 
dwelling of sculptured marble, provided for 
dust and corruption: a monument set up to 
perpetuate the memory of—the forgotten. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Mecting-house, in Hector, 

Tompkins county, N. Y., on the 9th instant, James D. 
Oris, son of Job and Deborah Otis, of Scipio, to Mary 
Mexet1, daughter of Jesse and Amy Mekeel (the former 
deceased.) 
, at Friends’ Meeting-house, at Marlborough, 
New York, the Fourth day of Fifth month, 1842, Sre- 
PHEN Taser, son of Stephen Taber, deceased, to Juni- 
ANN, daughter of Abraham Young, all of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting. 





———— 


Diep, at her father’s residence, Wilmington, Del., on 
Sixth-day, the 17th of Sixth month, Frances Caney, 
daughter of James Canby, in the 28th year of her age. 
, at Hanoverton, Columbiana county, Ohio, on 





the fifth day of the Fifth month last, Hezexun B. 
PentncTon, of consumption, aged 24 years—a member 
of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
THE POOR SHOEMAKER. 


School learning has received increased at- 
tention of late years in most parts of our 
Society in this country; there is, however, 
much yet to be done; greater expansion of 
views and feeling upon the subject in many 
parents who possess the means to educate 
their children, and more liberality in many 
who have none to educate, are greatly needed, 
to induce them to let go their grasp upon the 
purse-strings, and manifest a Christian muni- 
ficence in furnishing a proper education for the 
rising generation, of whom they are the ac- 
countable guardians. Could we see this lively 
interest for the youth springing up and spread- 
ing in some parts of our religious Society, we 
should regard it as a kind of revival among 
us, and be led to anticipate good fruits from it 
in more respects than one. In speaking of 
school learning, as not being an essential re- 
quisite to constitute a minister of the gospel, 
Friends have never intended to derogate from 
the value of useful learning and knowledge. 
They only plead for the right of all, whether 
learned or unlearned, to exercise the ministe- 
terial gift, whenever that gift is dispensed ; 
and though they know ignorance will not 
make a gospel minister, yet many among 
them who have not had the advantages of 
much literary instruction having been made 
powerful preachers of the gospel, in whom it 
was manifest that the excellency of the power 
was not of them but of God, they would en- 
courage all to give up to the heavenly call, 
and their Divine Master will make up the 
deficiency. 

It is a reliance upon artificial acquirements 
either to make, or to qualify a minister, that 
Friends object to. George Fox relates, that 
a man from London having come to Durham 
to set up a college to make ministers of 
Christ, as they said, he told him, that “ to 
teach men Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and the 
seven arts, was not the way to make them 
ministers of Christ. For the languages began 
at Babel ; and to the Greeks who spoke Greek 
as their mother tongue, the preaching of the 
cross of Christ was foolishness ; and to the 
Jews who spoke Hebrew as their mother 
tongue, Christ was a stumbling block. The 
Romans, who spoke Latin, persecuted the 
Christians, and Pilate set Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin atop of Christ when he crucified him.” 
Now, said George Fox, “dost thou think to 
make ministers of Christ by these natural 
languages which sprang from Babel, are ad- 
mired in Babylon, and set atop of Christ, the 
Life, by a persecutor? Christ, continued he, 
makes his ministers himself, gave gifts unto 
them, and bade them pray to the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth labourers. And Peter 
and John, though unlearned as to school learn- 
ing, preached Christ Jesus the Word, which 
was in the beginning before Babel was. Paul 
also was made an apostle, not of man, nor by 
man, neither received he the gospel from man, 
but from Jesus Christ, who is the same now, 
and so is his gospel, as it was at that day.” 
By these observations, George induced the 
teacher of languages to abandon his project 
of setting up a college to make preachers. 


THE FRUEND. 


Richard Rae was by trade a shoemaker, a 
person of little education and natural endow- 
ments. He was one of those individuals in 
the south of Scotland, who, weary and heavy 
laden under a sense of their manifold short- 
comings, believed there was to be known a 





bandmen, may be, and once were called forth, 
*‘ our best preachers ;” and with Robert Bar- 
clay, that ‘‘ the Spirit and grace of God can 
make up the want of literature in the most 
rustic and ignorant ;” he will be likely no less 
to appreciate the “savour of life” and sim- 


more pure spiritual way of worship, and of| plicity of the Truth, coaveyed through homely 


life, and conduct, than that which they, or any 
with whose profession they were acquainted, 
had arrived at. Deeply burdened with the 
formality, superstition, and will worship pre- 
valent around them, and under which the 
various public preachers detained their hear- 
ers, these serious inquirers separated from 
the congregations to which they belonged, 
and at length some of them met together by 
themselves, waiting upon God in a holy silence 
and awful humility of soul, for ability to draw 
nigh unto him in true spiritual worship. On 
these occasions, they were at times made 
sensible of the quickening virtue, power, and 
life of the Holy Spirit, enabling some to speak 
forth the praises of the Almighty, and from 
experience of his goodness, to extend a hand 
of help to others. Such religious meetings in 
the south of Scotland, after.the manner of 
Friends, appear to have been held in the year 
1653, in which Richard Rae was one of the 
first preachers ; and they appear to have been 
established a full year before any in connec- 
tion with the Friends found them out. 

Being made a partaker of the good word of 
life in his soul, and of the powers of the world 
to come, his heart was expanded in love 
towards his fellow-man who was living in sin, 
though under a profession of religion, and re- 
ceiving a dispensation of the gospel ministry, 
he was sent forth to tell what the Lord had 
done for him, and to invite others to come to 


language, than through a more refined me- 
dium. To the quickened mind that has the 
spiritual senses exercised by reason of use, to 
discern both good and evil, it is beautiful to 
observe what a harmonizing tendency there is, 
in all the various administrations of Divine 
virtue, to the different members of the one 
body; each part that is fitly compacted to- 
gether, being rendered subservient to the well 
being of the whole, to the edifying of the body 
in love. 

Several Friends being imprisohed at Aber- 
deen, and treated in a most unfeeling and in- 
human manner, their brethren in different 
parts addressed them with Epistles of sym- 
pathy and encouragement—among which we 
have the following from Richard eae 


“ Edinburgh, 10th of Eleventh mo. 1676. 


“« Dearly Beloved Friends in and about Aber- 
deen, and especially you that are in bonds, 
who suffer for the testimony of a good con- 
science. As you keep innocent and blameless 
before God, and labour continually so to do, 
and look back and read in your hearts the 
ground and cause for which you suffer, it will 
minister joy and soul satisfaction unto you. 
For it ever did so to me. I bless my God 
outward imprisonment was never a prison to 
me; though I suffered nearly two years 
together in Edinburgh, and was never a quar- 
ter of an hour all that time from under their 


Christ, nigh them in the heart, that they also | fingers, being deprived of the enjoyment of all 


might partake of the same salvation from sin 
which he had witnessed. Like others, in that 
day, his devotedness soon brought on him the 
enmity of the dark professors ; and he was the 
first man of his Society who was imprisoned 
at Aberdeen, whither he had come in the love 
of the gospel to visit his brethren. The author 
of the history of the Scotch Friends suggests, 
that it is by no means improbable that the 
following circumstance mentioned by Robert 
Barclay in his “ Apology,” may have allusion 
to Richard Rae, viz:—that he knew a poor 
shoemaker not able to read, who was taken 
before a magistrate of that city for preaching 
to some who came to hear him; when, being 
assaulted with a pretended citation of Scrip- 
ture by a learned professor of divinity, who 
constantly affirming his saying to be a Scrip- 
ture sentence ; the poor man still maintained, 
that the Spirit of God never said such a thing 


good Friends, and was cast among thieves and 
robbers and murderers—such unctean spirits, 
as I never yet did see worse upon the earth. 
And, as I remember, for the space of two 
months and upwards, I could not say there 
was one quiet hour either by night or day— 
and this fell to my lot even in the time of my 
weakness. Then the consideration of what 
I suffered for, did still minister satisfaction 
unto me; for I could take the Lord to record 
that I suffered for the testimony of a good 
conscience ; the remembrance of which caused 
my inward man exceedingly to rejoice. And 
so blessed forever be the God of my salvation, 
that caused me in his love, which “ is stronger 
than death,” to rejoice over all my sufferings. 
Thus, in this love of God, I reigned over all 
my enemies; and though in prison, yet was | 
a freeman, for where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. And my sufferings were even 


as the other affirmed; a bible was brought, | joyous unto me, but never grievous; for the 


and it was found to be as the illiterate shoe- 
maker had said. 

Here is an instance of the immediate teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, its certainty and su- 
periority over head-knowledge, and acquired 
divinity, as it is called, which man gathers 
by the efforts of the natural talents, and of 
which he can make a display where and when 
he pleases. Should the reader be of those, 
who can believe with William Penn, that from 
among the shoemakers, mechanics, and hus- 


Lord revealed it unto me, that it was a more 
honourable crown, than all the crowns of the 
whole creation, to be a sufferer for the Truth 
of God. ‘This he made clear to me at a time 
when 1 was near to sink ; then he raised me 
up above all, and gave me strength to press 
forward towards the mark for the prize of our 
high calling. 

“ And now my dear Friends, be faithful, 
noble, and valiant for the Truth upon the 
earth ; for you may bless the day that ever 








you were born, who are called unto such a 
blessed calling, as to suffer for the testimony 
of u good conscience. So my dear Friends, 
keep your testimony, for it is your life. Keep 
in innocency, I beseech you, and commit your 
cause unto the just God, for he will certainly 
plead the cause of the innocent: this I do 
infallibly know. ‘Therefore, my dear Friends, 
love your enemies, and pray for them, and 
entreat the Lord that he may open their eyes, 
if it be his blessed will, and convince them of 
the evil of their doings. 


Rionarp Rar.” 


This may be received as a word of encour- 
agement by the faithful sufferers for the same 
blessed cause and testimony; even the testi- 
mony of Jesus, which he has given them to 
bear, among a degenerate people who are 
living to themselves, and instead of being 
ors at, are adding to “ the afflictions of 

oseph.” 


Por “ The Friend.” 
BARCLAY’S APOLOGY. 


Through great love, watchfulness and fide- 
lity to the inward appearance of Jesus Christ, 
the true Light, Robert Barclay early came 
forth a zealous and able witness for it, taking 
up his cross to the glory and friendship of this 
world, and despising the shame that attended 
his owning this testimony; for he esteemed 
“the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures in Egypt,” and counted all 
things but loss in comparison of winning 
Christ, and being found in Him. After this 
manner, he rapidly advanced, it may be said, 
both with regard to stature and strength, to 
such a growth in grace and saving knowledge, 
as has been the admiration of many. William 
Penn styles him “an accomplished minister 
of Christ;” and George Fox, who was by no 
means addicted to eulogy, testifies that he was 
‘a wise and faithful minister of Christ—who 
did good service for the Lord—turning peo- 
ple from darkness to light. Much more might 
be written concerning this faithful brother in 
the Lord and pillar in the church of Christ, 
who was a man I very much loved for his 
labour in the Truth.” 

Speaking of Robert Barclay’s Apology for 
the true Christian divinity held by the people 
called Quakers, William Penn says, “ It first 
lays down our avowed principles of belief and 
practice—after which he has put the objec- 
tions which he had collected out of our adver- 
saries books, and answers them; and lastly, 
cites divers authors, both ancient and modern, 
especially some of the primitive ages, for 
further illustration and confirmation.” It has 
passed through many English and also foreign 
editions, being translated into several lan- 
guages, and more extensively circulated by 
the Society, we should suppose, than any other 
work written by a Friend. Among those who 
from that day to the present have joined the 
Society by convincement, not a few have been 
led to do so from the perusal of this book. 
Several have been the testimonies given in its 
favour by authors of repute. “I am not 
ashamed, says one, “ to own that I have with 
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great pleasure read over Mr. Barclay’s Apo- 
logy for Quakerism ; and do really think it the 
most masterly, charitable and reasonable sys- 
tem that I have ever seen. It solves the nu- 
merous difficulties raised by other sects, and 
by turns, thrown at one another, and shows 
all parts of Scripture to be uniform and con- 
sistent.” Essays on liberty, civil and reli- 
gious, by Gorden and Trenchard, 1720. An- 
other, Norris, a minister of the established 
church declares, “ I cannot think Quakerism 
inconsiderable, as the principles of it are laid 
down and managed by Barclay. That great 
and general contempt they lie under, does not 
hinder me from thinking the sect of Quakers 
to be far the most considerable of any that 
divide from the church, in case the Quaker- 
ism that is generally held be the same with 
that which Mr. Barclay has delivered to the 
world as such ; whom I take to be so great a 
man, that I profess freely, I had rather engage 
against a hundred Bellarmins, Hardings, and 
Stapletons, than with one Barclay.” And 
again, “ that he knew of no religion so rich in 
reputation for great men, but might be glad of 
the accession of such a writer.” Of Divine 
Light. Tract ii. p. 32. How different the 
judgment of these authors from that of those 
who appear to be ashamed of the principles 
and practices of their own Society, denouncing 
his expositions of Holy Scripture as erroneous, 
defective and dangerous to the believer. 

To adopt nearly the words of another can- 
did writer, Robert Barclay’s qualifications for 
controversial Jabour were unusually eminent ; 
being not only master of useful literature, but 
of clear comprehension, a capacious reach of 
thought, a elose and convincing manner of 
reasoning, delivered in a forcible style, though 
plain and unaffected. The excellency of his 
temper, heightened by the influence of reli- 
gion, preserved him in coolness; that his 
judgment was not blinded by any degree of 
passion, whilst his regard to undisguised truth 
prevented him from flattering error, or ex- 
cusing calumny. His enlightened mind pene- 
trated to the bottom of his subject; and this 
imparted a clearness of method, which, with 
the weight of his arguments, proved him an 
overmatch for his antagonists. His Apology 
will stand a monument of his exalted charac- 
ter as an accomplished Christian, and the sys- 
tem of divinity which it so lucidly and Scrip- 
turally sets forth and supports, will outlive all 
the attempts of his enemies and pretended 
friends to injure his reputation and brand his 
work with error. 

_— 
CIRCULAR. 


The Managers of the Apprentices’ Library 
Company, having been for many years en- 
gaged in furnishing the boys of our city with 
the means of improving their minds by read- 
ing, and believing that much benefit has ac- 
crued to them from the opportunity thus 
afforded, have been led to desire that the girls 
might enjoy similar advantages. 

he subject has been deemed so important 
as on several occasions to have occupied the 
consideration of the Managers, but their cir- 
cumstances have heretofore prevented any 


decided action favourable to it. During the 
past year, however, having obtained a more 
eligible situation for their Library, they are 
now induced to make an effort to accomplish 
this desirable object. 

The difficulty, in very many instances, of 
obtaining suitable books by girls who are 
employed in mechanical or other branches of 
business, or those engaged in domestic duties, 
must be obvious ; and even where there is a 
supply in the families in which they reside, 
they are not always best adapted to interest 
the youthful mind : and it is a well-known fact, 
that many readers, especially young persons, 
take more pleasure in books selected by them- 
selves, from a public library, than in those at 
their a however valuable may be their 
character. The eagerness manifested by the 
boys in obtaining books from our Library, is 
confirming evidence of this feeling ; and of the 
great advantages of such an institution to both 
sexes. 

If a taste for suitable reading be once 
established, it not only gives profitable em- 
ployment for leisure hours, but elevates and 
improves the mind, and opens new avenues for 
enjoyment ; furnishing resources within our- 
selves, and rendering us less dependent upon 
outward circumstances. 

There are instances of those among our 
most respectable citizens, who ascribe their 
success in life, in measure, to the benefits de- 
rived from the use of this Library ; and are 
there not those of the other sex, to whom 
_ advantages might also be eminently use- 
ul 

The exposed situation of many of the girls 
of our city entitles them to our consideration 
and sympathy, among whom, doubtless, are 
minds, which, if properly cultivated, might 
become bright and shining ornaments in the 
community. 

Woman occupies an important and respon- 
sible position in society, and her influence, 
either for good or for evil, is not now to be 
questioned ; hence the propriety of embracing 
every suitable opportunity for the improve- 
ment of her mind, and te-fit her for the proper 
discharge of her various social and relative 
duties. 

A subordinate situation in life does not ne- 
cessarily enjoin ignorance, or absence of cul- 
tivation ; increase intelligence, and we increase 
ability to be useful,—we add incentivés to vir- 
tue,—we multiply sources of rational enjoy- 
ment,—we fit for mental pleasures,—we refine 
the feelings,—we promote habits of thinking : 
the mind is taught to reflect, and reflection 
leads us to look up to Him, upon whose Divjne 
will we are all dependent, and from whom all 
good cometh. 

The system of public education provides for 
those who are younger, but for those who have 
left school, there is no provision,—there is no 
public Library to which they can have gratu- 
itous access ; and even if their means*would 
admit of applying to a “ circulating library,” 
the books to be met with there are not always 
of the most suitable kind. 

A committee for the purpose have selected 
from our shelves several hundred volumes best 
adapted to the use of females, which have 
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been deposited in a different part of the room, 
as the commencement of a “ Girl’s Library ;”’| 
to which there have been additions, by special 
donations, and also by purchase. 


It is proposed that the room shall be opened | 
one afternoon in each week, for the admission | 


of girls exclusively, under the care of a Fe- 
male Librarian. 


As increased expenditure will become ne-| 
cessary, and a considerable addition to the | 


books will be required, the managers appeal 
with confidence to their fellow-citizens; to 
those who have hearts to feel, and whose 
sympathies are with this class, more need not 
be said. We trust, therefore, that the present 
effort to improve the condition of this interest- | 


ing and neglected portion of society, will be, 


as successful and beneficial to the girls, as the 
labours of the Managers have heretofore been 
on behalf of the apprentice boys. 


By order of the Board of Managers, 


J. Bouvier, Chairman, 
23 South Seventh street. 
William R. Maxfield, Secretary, 
186 North Fourth street. 


Donations in books or money may be left 
with the above officers, or with either of the 
following committee :— 

TownsEenv Suarpiess, 187 Arch street. 
Puitirp Garrett, Noble above Sixth street. 
James J. Barcray, cor. of Walnut & 7th st. 
Isaac Luoyp, Jr., 199 South 7th street. 
Samvet Mason, Jr., 7th above Arch street. 
Paut W.’ Newnatt, 202 Spruce street. 
Wiutiram Krre, 75 Cherry street. 


An annual contribution of two dollars enti- 
tles to membership, and the payment of twen- 
ty-five dollars constitutes a life subscription: 


em 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE WHIRLWIND. 


Written under an engraving of the scene described. 


Oar old oak tree by the deep ravine,— 

With its leaf clad s of the darkest green,— 
With its beautiful moss to the bark which hung,— 
With its knarled roots to the rocks that clung,— 
With the cascade near, and the wild sweet flowers,— 
And memories bright of those joyful hours, 

When in quiet guise, or in merrier mood, 

In the days of youth in its shade I stood,— 

All, all, has this picture brought, 

With the glow of pleased and excited thought. 


Oft when the days were sunny and bright, 
I have sat on these rocks with mute delight, 
Gazing on flowers that beside me smiled, 
Or the rough wild rocks in confusion piled, 
Or the gentle stream which like wreaths of snow, 
Fell from the height to the gulf below. 
I loved its dash on the crags and stones, 
Lheard with joy its murmuring tones, 
Ag sainigiod with notes of the wood-bird’s song 
Which stole from the hazle-bush swectly along. 


To the scenes I loved, in a summer hour, 
The fierce wild hurricane came in power; 
The hazle-bush to the earth was bent,— 
The stardy oak from its roots was rent,— 
And the pine and spruce from their heights uptorn 
Wherg like reeds on the wings of the tempest borne. 
That wild old scene is still wilder now, 
More desolate yet is each rocky brow, 
And every crag the beholder sees 
Has been spoiled of its verdure, its flowers, and its 
trees, 


Yet the streamlet’s voice from that depth is heard, 
And sweet is the note of the wild-wood bird; 
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| Though the verdure of present enjoyment be past,— 











And I can dream of the days gone by, ~ 
When youth beheld with enchanted eye ; . 
Can recall again with renewed delight 

All that was lovely and verdant and bright. 
And thus this picture that paints the storm, 
Wakes me up memories kindly and warm,— 
Sunny and bright, rich with birds and flowers, 
And all that delighted my earlier hours. 


That stream is yet lovely in fall and in flow ; 
On that storm-shattered trunk shall the mosses still 


row ; 
And forth from that soil, shall the warmth and the 
showers, 
Call up into sunshine a new race of flowers. 
*Tis thus when time’s tempests our joys may invade, 
Though the bowers of our bliss may in ruins be laid,— 


The deep root of virtye is safe from the blast ; 
Which soon shall again in fresh beauty increase, 
Bear the blossoms of hope and the fruitage of peace. 


THH FRIEND. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


From several correspondents, we collect 
the following information respecting the late 
London Yearly meeting. 

The Select Meeting commenced on Second- 
day, the 16th of last month, and held four 
sessions ; a summary report of its condition, 
founded upon the answers to the queries, is 
sent to and read in the general meeting. On 
Fourth-day morning, the 18th, the Yearly 
Meeting for the general concerns of the Soci- 
ety convened, and is said to have been as large 
as usual ; composed of about nine hundred men 
and eight hundred women Friends, including 
forty of both sexes from Ireland, and several 
from Scotland. The representatives, the male 
members of the Select Meeting and the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, form what is termed the 
General Committee ; and all serious members 
of proper age are invited, and many do attend 
this committee ; to whom are referred the 
the epistles, and other important business of 
the meeting. Women Friends have a similar 
committee. 

Epistles were received from Dublin, and all 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends in America ; 
and a report of the state of Society in [reland 
was also received. 

Besides the concerns usually brought before 
the meeting by the replies to the queries, the 
subject of war was weightily under consider- 
ation, and an address to the Queen agreed on, 
forcibly setting forth its evils; and particu- 
larly bringing into view the reproach and dis- 
grace which must attach to a nation, profess- 
ing the benign religion of the Prince of Peace, 
in prosecuting war — the unenlightened 
pagans, to whom they offer at the same time the 
Holy Scriptures, containing the doctrines and 
precepts of a pure and undefiled religion, asa 
substitute for the darkness and idolatry in 
which they are involved. This document, 
petitioning the Queen to put an immediate stop 
to the outrages committed on an independent 
people, it is intended to present to her by a 
deputation from the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Interesting reports from nine boarding 
schools, under the care of Friends, introduced 
the subject of education, and occupied the 








meeting one session. Slavery and the slave 
trade, still carried on and with increasing hor- 
ror and destruction of our fellow men and wo- 
men, ‘having a ‘skin not coloured like our 
own,’ was feelingly deliberated on and dis- 
cussed. Inthe wonted liberality of our trans- 
atlantic brethren, a large fund has been raised, 
by a general subscription through the Quar- 
terly Meetings, to promote the abolition of the 
slave trade, and placed in charge of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings ; £800 sterling, or about 
four thousand dollars of which, have been paid 
over to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, for the above purpose, That meet- 
ing was encouraged to give two thousand dol- 
lars more; and Friends were invited to make 
liberal additions to this fund in the course of 
this year. 

The great declension amongst Friends from 
the standard of simplicity erected by theearly 
members of the Society, respecting plainness 
of speech, behaviour and apparel, obtained 
the solid consideration of the meeting, and 
was referred to a committee, who produced a 
minute, which was considered very suitable, 
and much to the purpose. It goes down to 
the Quarterly Meetings ; and they are left at 
liberty to make further use of it if they think 
proper. 

The Yearly Meeting closed on the evening 
of the 27th ultimo, and is spoken of as having 
been a satisfactory season; the business was 
conducted in harmony and brotherly kindness ; 
and much truly excellent advice and counsel 
were communicated. 

One of our correspondents mentions, that 
Edwin O. Tregelles, has obtained leave to 
visit the British West Indies and Hayti, as 
soon as a suitable companion offers. 


PAYMENTS. 


Some months since, owing to the great de- 
preciation of the notes of western banks in this 
city, agents and subscribers in the western 
states were requested not to remit such funds. 
Now, since the resumption of specie payments 
by the banks of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky; 
it is desired that all dues for ‘‘ The Friend,” 
which have been withheld, be forwarded im- 
mediately, in the notes of specie paying banks, 
or drafts on Philadelphia or New York; re- 
membering to ask the kindness of the post- 
master’s frank. 


New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Newport, R. I., commenced with the 
Select Meeting of Ministers and Elders on Se- 
venth-day, the 11th of last month—the Gene- 
ral Meeting on Second day following, and 
closed its sessions, we believe, on Fifth-day, 
the 16th. We have received no direct infor- 
mation relative to the proceedings which took 
place. 


A meeting of ‘* The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held on Second-day even- 
ing, the 4th instant, at 8 o’clock, at the usual 
place. Joseeu Krrer, Clerk. 
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